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Publishers’ Announcement 


Commencing with the September 
number of THE Scuoot Arts Mac- 
AZINE, volume 23, John T. Lemos 
will join the editorial staff as 
Assistant Editor. 


With the increased number of 
subscribers, the publishers wish to 
render increased service to the 
larger School Arts family. The 
editor, Pedro J. Lemos, has been 
taxed to fulfill the requirements 





on his time and abilities with 
each increasing demand of a fast growing Magazine. 
His brother, John T. Lemos, having co-operated for years 
with the editor in both the teaching and research of art, 
the publishers foretell for the new volume a richer and 
greater series of monthly numbers than the past, even 
though the past volumes have brought a large response 
of praise and commendation. 


With a deservedly high reputation in the fields of ad- 
vertising and industrial art combined with successful 
classroom work in both high school and university, 
supplemented with his writings and illustrations for 
children’s publications, our teachers in the varied divisions 
of art education will welcome our assistant editor, 
John 'T. Lemos. 


Tue Davis Press 


Publishers of Tue Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 
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American Art Schools 


HE recent years of American industrial needs have made marked demands 

upon educational facilities. Everywhere the public schools systems have 
rearranged their art teaching to conform to the needs of the day. There can be no 
doubt that the system of art education as presented in the public schools of today 
will make toward a greater art appreciation in the man and woman of tomorrow. 
In our whole system of art training there seems to be one prominent flaw however, 
and that is the lack of government schools of art for the student after he finishes the 
high school. Colleges and universities, through lack of funds or through a lack of a 
balanced knowledge of the importance of art in education, generally relegate art 
to a minor position. 


It is indeed fortunate that various cities and communities contain art schools of 
semi-public or private nature which offer instruction bridging the gap between the 
high school and professional application. Otherwise the student of our public 
schools would be unable to complete a satisfactory art training. 


It is therefore important that the teacher of art in our schools be well informed 
on the art schools of America, that he may know their aims, the subjects in which 
they specialize, that he may advise and direct his student for advanced instruction. 


Therefore, toward meeting the many requests from many directions for in- 
formation on American Art Schools, we have invited and publish the articles re- 
ceived in this number, ‘‘The Art School Number.”” The schools written on by no 
means include all the excellent institutions, but are representative. The art 
schools are doing much toward the creating of higher ideals in art as applied to the 
industries and to greater application of art as executed in the studios. We wish 
them all success and every encouragement. 
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The Art Academy of Cincinnati 


J. H. GEST, Director 


HE Art Academy of Cincinnati was 

opened in January 1869 or fifty- 
four years ago. With an average 
annual attendance of four hundred 
students for that entire period the total 
number of pupils to have come under its 
influence is very great. What partic- 
ularly distinguishes the school is the 
great variety of the work done by its 
pupils in many different forms of art 
expression. To show how great this 
variety is we need but mention some of 
the notable artists who have gone out 
from Cincinnati,—beginning with Frank 
Duveneck who also taught here for 
about twenty-five years, then John H. 
Twachtman, Robert Blum, Kenyon Cox, 
Joseph DeCamp, C. H. Niehas, Daniel 
Garber, Bryson Burroughs, Edward 
H. Potthast, Albert Jaegers, J. R. Hop- 
kings, C. C. Curran, and a long, de- 
serving list of others. Of the other 
pupils many have made their mark in 
lithography, illustrating, and in many 
applications of their skill in the art 
industries. 

Two governing purposes have marked 
the course that has been followed by the 
teachers connected with the Art Acad- 
emy; to train students honestly in the 
ways of good workmanship in order to 
enable them to represent clearly the 
character of things as they saw them and 
thus to preserve in their work their 
individual feeling of interest in the 


things they saw. This seems to have 


reacted in marked degree upon the 
In the community that has 


students. 
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grown up about Cincinnati in the 
hundred years past there is, perhaps, an 
unusual proportion of people with some- 
thing to express in varying forms of art. 
This is perhaps a reason why the school 
has resisted an over standardization of 
methods and why-it gives such free 
development of the normal tendencies of 
those who come to study in it. Sin- 
cerity of purpose and good workmanship 
are the two essentials upon which the 
teachers insist,in return for the absolute- 
ly honest criticism which they give the 
students without discrimination. Real 
self development is after all the shortest 
road to genuine personal success, and it 
most surely avoids the pitfalls of clever, 
tricky methods. 

The Museum which is a separate 
department from the Academy and 
occupies its own building, has formed 
certain important collections especially 
with reference to modern painting and 
to sculpture with a bearing directly upon 
the development of the art student. 
Modern American painting is particular- 
ly well represented here beginning with 
the large and remarkable collection of 
Frank Duveneck’s own work. The 
Museum has also an excellent art 
library formed for the benefit of the 
students and of art workers in every 
direction. _In addition to the 
collections in the Museum, 
special exhibitions are held from month 
throughout the year in 
current work of all kinds is 


per- 
manent 


to month 
which 
shown. 
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The Art Institute of Chicago 


ROBERT B. HARSHE, Director 


NCORPORATED in 1879 “for the 

founding and maintenance of schools 
of art and design, and the formation and 
exhibition of art collections,’”’ The Art 
Institute of Chicago today comprises 
one of the most important art museums 
in the United States, the largest art 
school in the world in point of enroll- 
ment, and extensive libraries known as 
the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, of 
works on Art and Architecture respect- 
ively. The Institute building is situ- 
ated in Grant Park on Lake Michigan 
and is separated from the heart of 
the city itself only by the width 
of Michigan Avenue, which is the 
great north and south boulevard of 
Chicago. 

The school offers courses of training 
for students looking forward to partici- 
pation in some field of creative art work 
and for those wishing to become teachers 
of art. The students of the first year 
constitute the Lower School, in which 
carefully organized courses present a 
general art training as a basis for ad- 
vanced study. This required course or 
its equivalent must be satisfactorily 
completed before a student is eligible to 
the Middle School. Specialization is 
begun in the Middle School and con- 
tinued in the Upper School. Students 
qualified to enter these divisions have 
their choice of the following departments: 
The Department of Painting and Illus- 
tration; The Department of Sculpture; 
The Department of Design and Interior 
Decoration; The Department of Teacher 
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Training and The Department of Print- 
ing Arts. 

Evening courses and Saturday 
courses are given for the benefit of those 
unable to attend the regular day sessions. 
The Summer of The Art 
Institute present many of the subjects 
given in the regular school year. Special 
summer courses are given in the Normal 
Department for teachers and others 
who wish to prepare themselves for 
adequate service in the teaching profes- 
sion. The importance of introducing a 
high art quality in all objects with which 
we are surrounded in our daily lives and 
the need of the country for skilled 
designers to accomplish this, makes 


sessions 


necessary new developments in the 
field of industrial art training. Plans 


are under way for an important ex- 
tension of this work at the Art Institute. 

Students of The Art Institute School 
not only have free access to the museum 
with its priceless collections, but a large 
portion of the work of the school is 
actually carried on in the galleries. 
Students have the unique opportunity 
of working directly from originals, many 
of them among the most 
known. 


beautiful 
As the most /uportant of the 
special exhibitions heid each year in 
Chicago are housed in the Institute 
galleries, the students are constantly in 
contact with the best work being done 
by contemporary artists. Many special 
lectures are given each year. Among 
those lecturing at the Institute recently 
have been Lorado Taft, Henry Turner 











THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


HARSHE 





Bailey, Walter Sargent, Walter Scott 
Perry, Frank Gardner Hale and Royal 
Cortissoz. 

In order that each student may be 
adequately prepared to take his or her 
place in the busy modern world, the 
school is constantly revising its courses 
and adding new ones. These are care- 
fully articulated so that the students 
may develop rapidly and in a well 
rounded manner. 


The students of the school are keen 
to uphold the traditions of the institu- 
tion for achievement through earnest 
effort. They are proud that among 
former students are numbered such well 
known artists as the Leyendeckers, 
Dean Cornwell, Neysa McMein, Frank- 
lin Booth, Irving Couse, Arthur B. 
Davies, George Gray Barnard and Jules 
Guerin. Who shall say what names will 
be added in the near future? 





BOXES DECORATED WITH RELIEFO, THE NEW RELIEF PAINT WHICH IS BEING USED BY SCHOOLS 


INSTEAD OF GESSO. 
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THESE BOXES WERE DECORATED BY STUDENTS OF THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 





SCHOOL TOPICS 1 ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


























THE TOP PANEL SHOWS THE OUTDOOR SKETCH CLASS SKETCHING THE CHICAGO ART INSTI- 
TUTE. BELOW IS A VIEW OF STUDENTS SKETCHING FROM THE MODEL IN THE LIFE CLASS 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1923 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 : PORTRAITS 








FOUR REPRESENTATIVE DRAWINGS MADE BY STUDENTS 
IN THE PORTRAIT CLASS, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 POSTERS AND CRAFTS WORK 








A PAGE OF EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD POSTERS DESIGNED 
BY STUDENTS OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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The California School of Arts and Crafts 


FREDERICK H. MEYER, Director 
JOHN C. BESWICK 


LL GOOD THINGS come through 

much trial and tribulation. Cer- 
tainly the California School of Arts and 
Crafts has found its place ‘‘in the sun”’ 
through years of struggle. The school 
was founded in Berkeley, California, in 
June, 1907 by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
H. Meyer. During the years of private 
ownership, the faculty of the school in- 
creased from- three to twenty-four, the 
subjects taught from six to forty-five, 
the class rooms and shops used from 
three to eighteen. 

Three things have always been kept 
in mind by the founders of the school: 
First, the training of practical designers, 
illustrators, poster and commercial 
artists, interior decorators and crafts- 
men in textiles, pottery, wood and the 
metals; Second, the training of teachers 
of drawing and craft work, and of the 
household arts; Third, training for cul- 
ture and the fine arts. 

While teacher-training has, since the 
founding of the school, been an import- 
ant part of its work, special emphasis 
has always been given to all phases of 
art as applied to industry. The manage- 
ment of the school has kept in close 
personal touch with the industries as a 
means of anticipating their needs for 
trained workers. Various members of 
the faculty have been selected not only 
because of their art training but because 
of shop experience in art industries. 
All this could not but result in giving : 
great impetus throughout the Pacific 


Coast States to the application of art 
to many industries. 

While the school gives courses in most 
subjects taught in art schools of college 
rank, its greatest success has been along 
the lines of Design, Advertising and 
Poster Art, Illustration, Costume De- 
sign and Interior Decoration. In many 
cases furniture designed by students is 
made in the school shops. For instance, 
during the past year students of the 
advanced classes in Interior Decoration 
designed the furniture for the living 
room, dining room, dormitory and 
matron’s room of the summer home of 
the Girl’s Club of San Francisco. The 
furniture was made in the school shops. 

The students and instructors of the 
school have always been factors in 
national poster and advertising art 
competitions. Perham W. Nahl of the 
faculty was the creator of the Hercules 
Poster, the official poster of the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. Har- 
old von Schmidt, former student of the 
originated the ‘“‘Do it elec- 
trically’’ Poster in America’s Electrcial 
Week National Poster Contest con- 
ducted by the Society for Electrical 
Development. 

Because of the high standards for 
entrance and graduation, the school was 
placed on the accredited list by the 
California State Board of Education in 
1915. Graduates of the school from 
the teacher-training courses 
state credentials from the 


school, 


receive 
California 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 POSTERS AND SCARFS 


WORK DONE IN THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. THE UPPER PANELS SHOW A PANEL 
FOR A VALENTINE DANCE AND A COVER DESIGN. LOWER PANEL, WOOL AND SILK SCARFS AND LINEN 
BAGS DESIGNED AND WOVEN BY STUDENTS 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1923 














THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BESWICK 





State Board of Education, entitling 
them to supervise or teach the arts and 
crafts in the elementary, intermediate 
and high schools of California. In 1918 
the school was also accredited in the 
household arts. On account of the high 
standards required by the California 
State Board of Education before any 
school is accredited, the school has re- 
ceived the same recognition in many 
other states. Graduates of the school 
are now teaching in high, normal and 
technical schools and universities all the 
way from Honolulu to New York City. 

Strange to say, the school began its 
work with a Summer Session. Every 
year since the beginning in 1907, a 
Summer Session has been held. The 
principal sessions are always held in 
Berkeley. For outdoor sketching and 
painting in oil and water colors, summer 
classes have been conducted at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea and Kings’ River Canyon, 
but mostly at Piedmont, from which 
place it is possible for students to return 
to Berkeley the same day for other work. 

After nearly sixteen years of success- 
ful private ownership, the school was 
incorporated on November 2, 1922 as a 
College of Arts and Crafts. The in- 
corporation was formed ‘‘to establish a 
college or seminary of learning for the 
teaching and training of all manner of 
persons without limitation as to sex, 
creed or race along lines of the industrial, 
normal and fine arts and of such other 
educational lines as the future needs of 
the State of California and of the 
United States of America may, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trustees of the 
corporation, demand.” Under the 
articles of incorporation, the college will 
be a semi-public institution and will not 
be conducted for profit. Fortunately 


for the school, F. H. Meyer will continue 
as Director. 

Degrees will be conferred with en- 
trance requirements of the same stan- 
dard as those laid down by such institu- 
tions as the University of California, 
Stanford University, Columbia Univers- 
ity and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Courses leading to certificates 
and diplomas will be open to students 
who are not candidates for degrees. 

The work of the incorporated institu- 
tion has been arranged in three pro- 
fessional schools: 

1. The School of Applied Arts: A 
professional school preparing students 
for life work in design, advertising and 
poster art, illustration, costume design, 
interior decoration andallied professions. 
Courses will be given in craft work in the 
metals, wood, textiles and pottery. The 
work leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Design or Bachelor of Arts in Applied 
Art. 

2. The School of Fine Arts: A pro- 
fessional school preparing students for 
life work in portraiture, figure work and 
landscape and mural painting. The 
work in this school leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

3. The School of Education in Arts 
and Crafts: A professional school pre- 
paring students for positions as super- 
visors and teachers of the arts, crafts and 
household arts in the elementary, high 
and normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. The work in this school leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Education in 
Arts and Crafts. 

With the opening of the spring term 
on January 2, 1923, many new advanced 
courses were added. Among these 
courses were the following: Furniture 
Design; Design in the Art Industries; 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 2-44-30 FIGURES AND FURNITURE DESIGN 














MORE WORK OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL. THE FURNITURE WAS DESIGNED BY ONE OF THE 
STUDENTS FOR A GIRL’S CLUB COUNTRY HOME. THE PANEL BELOW IS TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE 


’ 


STUDENT'S MURAL DESIGNS. IT IS ENTITLED “‘SAGE OF THE EAST.’ 
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Gaphic Advertising (including Poster 
and Commercial Design); Costume 
Design and Illustration; Textile Design; 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; 
Ceramic Art; Metal Work and Jewelry. 

Since the school was founded in 1907, 
it has steadily gained in enrollment and 
ininfluence. While its peculiar field has 
been among the and 
bordering on the Pacific, the attendance 
has been truly international. During 
the past year students have been en- 
rolled not only from twenty-five states 
all the way from “The Hub” to the 
Golden Gate but from England, Siam, 
Java, Central America, Siberia, Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands. With its 
greatly increased enrollment and with 
demands for new lines of work, the 


states nations 


school had clearly outgrown its present 
location. The location of the future 


home of the School in Oakland is 
strategic. The grounds are ample for 


present needs and for future growth. 
As funds available, special 
buildings for the various Arts and Crafts 
will be erected. The completed plan 
will, of course, include dormitories. 

In accomplishment through the work 
of its graduates the school has justified 
the faith of its founders. Under private 
ownership, however capable, it could not 


become 


build toward permanency as have many 
Under incorporation, as a 
semi-public institution conducted with- 
out profit, the school is destined to fill a 
most important place in America in 
education for the arts and crafts. 


institutions. 





POTTERY DESIGNED AND MADE 


BY STUDENTS OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 
College of Fine Arts 


E. R. BOSSANGE, DrrecTror 


A* atmosphere constantly changing 
by day and night, winding rivers 
flowing by the sixty miles of mills, steep 
hills and deep valleys, farms and woods, 
a civic center with fine memorials and 
public buildings; all contribute to 
making Pittsburgh one of the most 
interesting cities in the world for the 
artist. 

The College of Fine Arts at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology thus finds itself 
in the midst of the intensely stimulating 
atmosphere in which opportunity is 
always present. And the spirit of the 
past is by no means absent, for the collec- 
tions in the Carnegie Institute and those 
of public spirited citizens and the 
libraries, give the art student here 
exceptional opportunities. 

The policy of this College differs from 
that of the usual art school or conserva- 
tory, for a high school certificate is 
required for admission and a considerable 
part of the student’s time is given to 
general studies. We assume that to 
become a useful artist a man must know 
history, must be in direct contact with at 
least one other nation through its lan- 
guage, must know something of science 
and literature and have enough general 
education to have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the meaning of life about 
him, its problems, ambitions and tradi- 
tions. History courses are given which 
emphasize the spirit of the periods, the 
ambitions and emotions that influenced 


the art rather than dates, names and 
mere records of events. We require the 
general education of a bachelor of arts, 
as well as the fundamental technical 
training of the professional artist, before 
we award our degree. We try to fit our 
students for the career of an artist by 
broadening his sympathies and develop- 
ing his social instincts. 

We differ also from other institutions 
in the fact that under one roof we are 
able to bring all the arts together. This 
gives every student the opportunity to 
learn something about the other arts as 
he specializes in his own and in the allied 
arts that he studies. And an atmos- 
phere of the arts is created which makes 
an inspiring background for each course, 
an atmosphere in which they are not 
ashamed to have emotions and in which 
they acquire the artist’s point of view, 
his enthusiasms, his love of life and of 
his fellowmen and above all develop 
imagination. 

The large faculty is made up of pro- 
fessional men and women, all masters of 


the technic of their specialty. We 
attach the greatest importance to 
professional experience and to the 


ability to demonstrate and perform. 
We offer several options in each of our 
six departments and each option re- 
quires at least four years of work for the 
student of average ability. In architec- 
ture we have a course for those who are 
primarily interested in design, another 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 




















SCENES IN THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS. UPPER 
PANEL, THE TECHNICAL LIBRARY. BELOW, STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE SCULPTURE STUDIO 
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THE COLLEGE OF FINE 
to whom construction particularly ap- 
peals. In music, we have courses for 
the instrumentalist, vocalist, composer, 
the teacher and music supervisor. In 
drama we prepare students as producers, 
or actors or give them the fundamentals 
of playwriting. In applied art we have 
courses for those specializing in crafts, 
in costume design, advertising design, 
interior decoration and for those who 
propose to teach. In our Department 
of Painting and Illustration our students 
may specialize in painting, landscape, 
portrait or mural, or take our 
course in Illustration which gives them 
complete experience in what is called 


may 


ARTS, 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


commercial art. Our Department of 
Sculpture offers a thorough course in all 
phases of modelling from cast and figure 
and later on in original work. 

We 
believe that but few are so blessed by 


We insist on the fundamentals. 


nature that they can become well trained 
artists without drawing from cast, play- 
ing scales, doing diction exercises, or 
Artists 
put through a series of typical problems 


drawing the orders. must be 
progressivley arranged, thus getting the 
varied experience of professional life. 
We are not interested in teaching one 
prescription, one method of doing a job, 
but in giving a general experience mak- 
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ing it possible for the man or woman to 
approach competently any problem he 
may be called upon to solve. 

Our splendid building with its palatial 
halls and vestibules, makes all this not 
only but comfortable 
inspiring. The theatre, which is used 
for dramatic performances, many con- 
certs and for general lectures, is one of 
the best equipped small theatres in the 
country. In with it 
have room, several rehearsal 
rooms, a costume making room, scene 
painting loft with counter-balanced 
frame, where the students paint the 
scenery, and several property rooms. 
Our costume room contains about 
twelve hundred costumes, most of which 
have been made or remade by our 
students. Here our students learn all 
the phases of dramatic art. The big 
exhibition room gives us an opportunity 
to display not only the work of our 
students but 


possible, and 


connection we 


a green 


occasionally interesting 
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“‘ After all, you can have great art only when you have a 
purity of form, for without form there is no definition, and C 
without definition no clarity of thought. 
something definite to say, and his problem is to say it in such 
a way that there is no possibility of mistaking his meaning, not 
to express it with such vagueness that there are twenty 
possible interpretations of his meaning. 
ing, or any other art, does not indicate profunidity of 
thought, but implies either the inability of the artist to 
express his ideas in a form intelligible to others or his deliber- 
ate contempt for his public.” 
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loan exhibits. The library on the main 
floor, is well supplied with technical 
books, photographs, illustrations and 
Our sculpture hall contains a 
In the Hewlett 
Collection we have an interesting begin- 
ning for a museum of industrial art. 


slides. 


fine collection of casts. 


Our Music Department has about 
twenty-five practice rooms; our De- 
partment of Architecture two large 


drafting rooms. Our Departments of 
Applied Art and Painting and Illustra- 
tion have six studios, two drafting rooms, 
pottery and jewelry workshops -and 
We are able to provide 
about twenty faculty members with 
private studios. 


four classrooms. 


By means of the many performances 
given by our Drama students (thirty- 
three plays and one hundred and forty- 
two performances), our concerts and 
recitals (twenty-eight) and our many 
exhibitions we get into touch with about 
sixty-five thousand people a year. 


100000 J|O0O0000000009 


The artist has 


Obscurity in writ- 


Louis Gravure 











HUMAN FIGURE 15 MURAL DESIGNS 








MURAL DECORATIONS 


This type of art work makes a splendid project for Art 
School students. It combines design, drawing, composition 
and color. Only students who have had preparatory training 
in drawing and color study should attempt this kind of a 
problem. 

The two murals shown above were prize winners in a 
contest held at the University of North Dakota, under the 
direction of Erwin O. Christensen. They were designed as 
frieze panels for a children’s room or library department. 
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THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


BAILEY 





The Cleveland School of Art 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 


UR School began in an attic forty 

years ago. It moved first to a 
private house, then to a building of its 
own. 
three times within the last four years, 
and another addition, containing three 
studios, a library and two offices, will be 
added this spring. We have approxi- 
mately 350 day pupils and 280 Saturday 
and evening pupils, with an administra- 


That building has been enlarged 


tive and teaching force of thirty-five well 
trained specialists. 

One student in the Pictorial Depart- 
ment wins each year a scholarship for 
the study of portraiture in New York, 
and another wins a scholarship for study 
abroad, with all expenses paid. 

The Donor’s Mastership brings to the 
school each year some artist of inter- 
national reputation as Master in Resi- 
dence for one week. This spring that 
master was Lorado Taft, sculptor. 

The Department Architecture, 
established by the Cleveland Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 


of 


although less than two years old, is al- 
ready winning Honorable Mention from 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, New York. 
The Department of Costume Design 
and beautiful 


is producing original 


garments, winning recognition from 


designers of international reputation. 


re 


THE BEST THING TO 


DIRECTOR 


The Commercial Design Department 
wins first and second prizes in every 
contest. 

The Normal Department cannot sup- 
ply graduates fast enough to meet the 
demand, and no graduate of the school, 
as far as we know, is out of employment. 

We have voted to limit our entering 
class next September to one hundred 
students, the one hundred who have 
behind their talent that sort of character 
which insures the best driving power. 

We want our school to be known far 
and wide as the art school where stu- 
dents get a breadth of culture, an inten- 
sive training, and a vision in some one 
direction alluring and promising to the 
individual. 

We want our school to be known as 
the school where students are happiest 
in their work, because loyal to the 
highest they can see, and to the common 
good, and to their own best selves, 
through the compulsion not of a lock- 
step system but of a love that would 
serve and a joy that would bless. 

We want our students to embody 
healthy 
thusiastically preparing itself to help in 


happy ambitious youth en- 


bringing to our forward-looking United 
States the larger and more abundant 
life of truth and beauty and goodness. 


DO IF YOU HAVE NOT C 


DONE IT 1S TO FALL IN LOVE WITH YOUR WORK 
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COSTUME 40 





DRESS DESIGNS 
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WORK OF STUDENTS 





CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


A" PAGE OF DRAWINGS MADE BY 
WERE DESIGNED BY 


STUDENTS IN 
STUDENTS 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART. THE COSTUMES 
AND DRAWINGS MADE INDICATING COLOR SCHEMES. 
SHOWN AN EFFECTIVE RED CROSS POSTER 


BELOW 18 
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CLAY WORK 17 FIGURES 


EXAMPLES OF WORK DONE IN THE MODELING CLASS, CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART. THIS 
WORK IS A SPLENDID WAY TO STUDY THE FIGURE FROM THE THREE DIMENSION STANDPOINT 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


THE EXHIBITION GALLERY, CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART. 
BELOW A GROUP AT WORK IN A CORNER OF THE STUDIO 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


PARSONS 





The New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, PReEsIDENT 
WILLIAM M. ODEN, Drrector tn Paris anp LONDON 


A SINGLE decade has witnessed not 
only the inauguration, but the 
permanent establishment of Interior 
Architecture and Decoration, Costume 
and Stage Design, and Graphic Adver- 
tising, among the recognized professions 
in America. 

Naturally, since no one of these 
professions could satisfy the growing 
public demand for better taste, without 
the art quality, the art school has not 
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only been the center of this development 
but is recognized as establishing a 
standard so far as taste is concerned. 
This school is incorporated under the 
Regents of New York State and was the 
first in the United States to organize the 
above departments for serious profes- 
sional training, and it has ever been fore- 
most in setting new and higher standards 
in harmony with the best and most 
progressive American ideals. 


A VIEW OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
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POSTER DESIGN 47 BUICK AUTOMOBILES 











BUICK MOTOR CO 


SPORT TOWN AND COUNTRY CARS 


A WINDOW POSTER DESIGN ADVERTISING BUICK MOTOR CARS. MADE BY A STU- 
DENT IN THE POSTER CLASS, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


PARSONS 





The unswerving policy of the school 
is to seek out pressing public needs as 
they exist, that its service may be 
intelligent, and to find out each student's 
ability to take professional art training 
before attempting to train him. 

Originality in art expression through 
an understanding of the continuity of 
our national development has always 
been the policy of the school. To this 
end a permanent branch has_ been 
established in Paris and a winter school 
with the same ideals and 
the New York 


in London 


methods as those of 


Both these cities offer un- 
rivalled advantages for the study of the 
best examples in the continuity of 


historic art. This enables students to 


school. 


come into close contact not only with the 
best things in history, but with the latest 
tendencies and developments in Euro- 
pean decorative design. 
stant 


By the con- 
interchange of students and 
instructors the New York school will 
at the further stimu- 
lated and enriched in its progressive 
work. 


same time be 


The aims of the school are cultivation 
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DESIGNS MADE IN THE COSTUME CLASS, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
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PARSONS 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 





of taste (based on artistic principles); 
the acquisition of knowledge and the 
power to use knowledge and taste 
practically in the trades and professions 
where art is a factor. 

Original adaptations of the documents 
made in research are worked out in 
problem form in the school studios. 
Thus research work becomes the basis 
of knowledge; experience makes it 
personal; conscious, continuous contact 
with taste sets a standard; and personal 
expression in terms of taste and knowl- 
edge is a normal consequence. 

Besides the professional departments 
of Interior Architecture and Decoration, 


Landscape Architecture, Stage and 
Costume Design, and Graphic Poster 
Advertising, the school offers courses for 
training teachers, particularly for high 
schools, technical schools, colleges, and 
universities. 
House Planning and Decoration, Clothes 
Design, and Commercial Design. <A 
large number of special and lecture 
courses are also offered. 

The faculty consists of over forty 
members, half of whom are now con- 
nected or have been, with the art trade 
professions which they represent. 


These courses emphasize 


Students taking diplomas are recom- 
mended to positions and may work 
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SCHOOL OF 
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TWO SKETCHES 


A GOOD WAY TO STUDY COSTUME DESIGN, 
AIDED IN THE COMPLETED EFFECT 


IN THE ORIGINALS ALSO 





THE COLORS USED 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 


AND APPLIED ART 


PARSONS 





during their last year in direct connec- 


tion with of New York’s best 
business houses and advertising agen- 
cies. 

The Training courses not 


only aim to fit candidates to teach the 


some 


Teachers’ 


Composition, but they include the 
principles and practice of Industrial 
Design and the professions of House 
Planning, Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, Stage Design, Cos- 


tume Design, and the various phases of 


essentials of Drawing, Painting, and Graphic Advertising. 
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TWO DRAWINGS MADE IN THE INTERIOR DECORATION 
CLASS, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
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DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 36 SURFACE PATTERNS 
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THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


FREDERICK 





The School of Industrial Arts of the 
City of Trenton, New Jersey 


FRANK FORREST FREDERICK, Drrector 


HE School of Industrial Arts of the 
City of Trenton was established 
(1898) in pursuance of “‘An Act pro- 
viding for the Establishment of Schools 
for Industrial Education,’’ approved by 
the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, March 24, 1881. 
The Act provides for “the establish- 
ment and support of schools for the 
training and education of pupils in in- 
dustrial pursuits so as to enable them 
the 
which 


to perfect themselves in several 


branches of industry require 
technical instruction.” 

The School is supported by the State 
of New Jersey and the City of Trenton, 
and is in charge of a “‘ Board of Trustees 
of Schools for Industrial Education of 
the City of Trenton,” appointed by the 
Governor of the State. 
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into material wealth 
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‘Everywhere one sees art taking on new forms and art 
values attaining a higher regard. 
profits to manufacturers and business men, for the nations 
with taste and skill control the markets of the world. 
it is not sufficient to convert art, as we do other resources, 
this material gain must in turn be con- 
verted into those higher qualities that have spiritual values 
and bring contentment through enrichment of life.”’ 
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The School offers day and evening 
courses in fine art, industrial art or fine 
art applied to the industries, in several 
of the art-crafts, in dressmaking and 
for the training of 
artisans in clay, wood and metal. It 


offers, in evening classes, to men and 


millinery, and 


boys employed during the day, voca- 
tional courses for the machine, building, 
automobile, electrical and eeramic 
trades; and, in day classes, cotirses for 
boys who wish to fit themselves for 
In co-opera- 


tion with the State Normal School at 


careers in the industries. 


Trenton, it offers courses for the training 
of the 
public schools; and, in addition, it con- 


of teachers industrial art. for 


ducts classes for teachers and for child- 
ren on Saturday mornings. 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 








A VIEW OF THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. THIS SCHOOL 
IS SUPPORTED BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY AND THE CITY OF TRENTON 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 31-34-15 METAL WORK: ARCHITECTURE, MURAL 


























TOP PANEL, WORK DONE IN THE METAL CLASS. MIDDLE PANEL, A MODEL BUNGALOW, ARCHITECTURE 
CLASS. LOWER PANEL, PANEL FOR CHILDREN’S ROOM, MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL, SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS, TRENTON 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 30-47-17 FURNITURE, POSTER, CLAY WORK 


Own your 


HOME 





WORK OF -STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL < INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


UPPER PANELS, FURNITURE MADE IN WOODWORKING CLASS, AND POSTER FOR “OWN YOUR HOME 
EXPOSITION, LOWER PANELS, PART OF DECORATION FOR THE ENTRANCE TO CLAYWORKING 
DEPARTMENT. LOWER RIGHT, WORK OF CHILDREN 8 SATURDAY MORNING CLASS 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1923 
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FASSETT 





Art Applied to Daily Life in a School 
for Home-Making 


CLARA FASSETT 


HE ideal which the American 
parent of former years placed above 
all else for his children—especially if 
attainment had not been possible for 
himself—was ‘“book-learning,”’ a goal 
sometimes reached by means of endless 
sacrifice on the part of said parent. 

In these modern days, for the mass of 
our pegple, education must be tempered 
with enough actual practice to enable 
the child to finish High School with the 
knowledge of the rudiments of some 
trade or vocation which he may put into 
immediate practice if it is neeagsary for 
him to become a wage-earner? 

As the boy, more often than the girl 
was leaving school at an early age to 
“go to work,” his problem, naturally 
was the one which received the most 
attention; and now we find trade schools, 
technical High Schools of 
commerce and business, all of which act 
as an incentive to him to remain in 
school as he can get at least a start in the 
subject in which he is interested. 

The problem of a High School educa- 
tion for girls, except for those who pre- 


schools, 


pare to enter college, is more complex, 
as the girl today has a twofold aim; she 
must fit herself for a profession or trade 
by which in most cases she must earn 
her living or be ready to in case the 
necessity arises, and also must prepare 
herself for the care and management of 
a home with its great responsibility of 


the welfare of the family and future 
generations. 

The Lux School of Industrial Train- 
ing, a private institution endowed by 
Mrs. Miranda W. Lux is probably 
unique among High either 
public or private, in that it is known as 
a school for home-making established to 
train girls in the physical, cultural and 
scientific knowledge necessary to “‘ carry 
on”’ a home, and at the same time opens 
the field of vocational 


Schools 


to her wider 
training. 

Closely relating academic instruction 
to cooking, sewing and household arts 
has solved the problem of catching and 
holding the interest of these girls. By 
actual demonstration it is shown that 
science, mathematics and history are 
not simply quantities of abstract knowl- 
edge that must be crammed into heads, 
a process too long known by the mis- 
applied term ‘education,’ but that 
they are closely related to life, yours, 
mine, everybody’s | life. 
science take up chemistry of foods, 
cleaning, chemistry of cleaning, dyeing, 
chemistry of dyeing, which in turn is 
demonstrated in the Art department in 
applied problems of dress design and 
English and History 
as subjects are vitally interesting to 
some, not at all to others, but to those 
who are in a sense more physically than 
the designing of 


‘e 


Lessons in 


home decoration. 


mentally creative, 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 LUX SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL TRAIN 





TWO VIEWS IN THE LUX SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. rHE 
UPPER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE CLASS IN HOME-MAKING,. BELOW IS A 
VIEW OF THE MILLINERY CLASS HARD AT WORK 
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COSTUME 21 DRESS DESIGN 














Remodeled Dress 





Lmbrodery ‘ 


























PAGES FOR STUDENTS’ BOOKS, LUX SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING THE TYPE OF 
MATERIALS, DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, AND COST ARE ALL INCLUDED IN THE PROBLEM 
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COSTUME 21 HATS AND DRESSES 





ABOVE ARE HATS DESIGNED AND MADE BY GIRLS IN THE LUX SCHOOL. BELOW 
IS A VIEW OF A LAYETTE DESIGNED AND MADE BY GIRLS IN THE JUNIOR CLASS 
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ART APPLIED TO DAILY LIFE IN A SCHOOL FOR HOME-MAKING 





FASSETT 





costumes for a play, stage setting for a 
pageant or pantomime, stimulate the 
interest by visualizing the actual life of 
historical periods. Art in itself appeals 
to the few as a High School subject, but 
love of attractive and well-designed 
dresses and hats is an universal feminine 
attribute. A color theory carefully 
worked out in paint may be tiresome, 
but to the incentive of applying an 
original color scheme to a hat or gown 
every girl responds. The girls of the 
Junior year design and make a com- 
plete layette; these dainty little gar- 
ments with their beautiful stitchery form 
a most interesting climax to the course 
in sewing. 

It is most gratifying to us who stand 
for Art in education, to note that while 
the school curriculum states that “At 
the outset drawing is largely incidental, 
but if a taste and aptitude is developed 
then it is time for drawing to be studied 
for its own sake, or Art for Art’s sake, 
which can better be done in an Art 
School”’—yet in their scheme of inter- 
relation of subjects the Art department 
seems to be the key note of this corre- 
lation. While all subjects are con- 
nected with each other in a greater or 
less degree, each one comes into contact 
with this department, a splendid dem- 
onstration of “ Art in close contact with 
everyday life, interrelated with the 
fundamentals.”’ Lettering is taught 
through the four years, and correlated 
with the departments of Cooking, Sew- 
ing, English and Science in the making of 
note-books; spacing and composition 
through abstract borders to their appli- 
cation in rug-weaving and _ dress 


design; figure drawing and composition 
is applied to posters advertising athletic 
activities and the Glee .Club; through 
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the Camera Club is taught the selecting 
of out-door composition and apprecia- 
tion of nature forms as motifs of design. 

The school is equipped with model 
living-room, bed-room and dining-room, 
furnished simply and tastefully and 
conforming to the standard of a home 
planned for comfort and _ beauty. 
Familiarity with this ideal forms a taste 
for well-ordered and pleasing homes, and 
furnishes the starting point for the 
home-planning course of the Senior year. 
This is the “House and Home”’ course, 
including a study of the history of plans 
and elevations, plans of the relation of 
rooms to each other, and arrangement of 
details. The student designs plans and 
elevations so that she may have an 
intelligent appreciation of good and bad 
features in building, and is able to over- 
see the building of her own home with 
some degree of knowledge. 

The grounds about the school contain 
flower beds, shrubs and plants, and to 
the Art classes is detailed the selecting 
and arranging each day, of flowers to be 
placed in the rooms. Flower arrange- 
ment as a subject is too rarely taught in 
our Art courses, but should be a starting 
point for practical lessons in decora- 
tion. 

It would seem that even a fair knowl- 
edge of what is good and what is bad in 
dress and millinery design and house 
building would take up most of the 
hours a week allowed to each class in 
drawing, but they seem to find time to 
work out problems in applied arts for 
Christmas, for the yearly bazaar, and 
various useful things such as trays, cush- 
ions, lampshades and table runners for 
the school living, dining and bedroom. 

Not only are the household activities 
planned and carried out according to 
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ART APPLIED TO DAILY LIFE IN A SCHOOL FOR HOME-MAKING 








the best standards of a well-ordered 
home, but the social side has its place as 
well. Receptions to parents, dinners, 
luncheons, teas, parties formal and in- 
formal are to the girls a matter of course. 
They learn to act the “perfect hostess”’ 
with an ease and charm which is a rare 
accomplishment at that age. 

As a social center Lux has done much 
helpful work in planning and arranging 
color schemes in curtains, draperies and 
home decoration for the people of the 
community. The invites all 
housewives who are interested and 
desire help along the lines of cooking and 
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school 
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household management to visit classes 
in home economics, take notes and ob- 
tain ideas which will be helpful. 

Under the supervision and guidance 
of the principal, G. A. Merrill, and Dean 
Miss T. M. Otto, Lux school, celebrating 
its tenth birthday this year has been a 
most successful experiment in educating 
the girl from the standpoint of what she 
is to be and do, rather than fitting her to 
a standard or system of education. The 
cultural value of such a school is at once 
observed in the atmosphere of the place 
which is more like a well-ordered home 
than an institution of learning. 





REPRODUCTION OF A CHARMING MEZZOTINT “THE SILVER STREAM” 


MADE BY E. M. 


WILSON, A. R. E. 


OF THE ENGLISH PRINT SOCIETY 
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DRAWING IN PEN AND INK FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 





Drawing in Pen and Ink from Photographs 


WILLIAM §. RICE 


es DRAW from a photograph is by 
no means as easy as it looks. The 
reason for this is obvious. The main 
thing that you must keep in mind when 
working from a photograph is that you 
must study it closely and interpret it 
rather than make a literal copy of it. 

You must put yourself in the camera’s 
place, and think how your subject would 
have impressed you, and how you would 
have rendered it without a pen or pencil 
to record your impression. 

It is only after years of sketching from 
nature itself, out of doors, that one is 
really qualified to properly interpret a 
photograph. This sounds like an ex- 
aggerated statement; but remember 
that the camera is merely a recorder of 
facts and that its records are literal 
translations of nature. ‘‘The camera 
never lies,”’ is an old saying, but anyone 
who has taken photographs and com- 
pared the prints with nature will sooner 
or later, find out to his amazement, that 
color values are invariably rendered 
falsely. Then, too perspective is fre- 
quently distorted by the lens which 
proves how unreliable the photograph 
is when taken too literally. 

Another difficulty to overcome by the 
student in working from photographs is 
to subordinate detail and get the spirit of 
the subject. This is because the photo- 
graph is confusing; it buries the main 
motive of the scene in a mass of un- 
essential details. The camera takes in, 
in an incredibly short time more detail 


than the human eye can see in a day. 
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Right here then, we have a good argu- 
ment for using the camera as an aid in 
gathering facts in special subjects as 
rapidly moving objects, animals in 
action, crowds of people, or details of 
architecture that may be studied more 
leisurely from the photograph. 

With all this wealth of material to 
work from however let us never lose 
sight of this fact that the subject is not 
an impression but a record of numerous 
facts from which you must select the 
center of interest. 

For furnishing a subject for the simple 
rendering of textures or for studying 
color values, the photograph is very 
useful. You may often find good photo- 
graphs of stone walls, trees, grass, run- 
ning water, marine views and many 
similar effects; effects which it might be 
difficult to obtain out of doors at the 
desired time. Careful pencil or pen 
studies of these photographs will greatly 
facilitate much more advanced studies 
from nature which you may make after- 
wards under more favorable circum- 
stances. 

You may readily see then how neces- 
sary it is to draw correctly and to have 
much knowledge behind the correct 
drawing before you dare use photo- 
graphs at all. To translate the stone 
wall, the rough plastered surface of a 
house or the shingled roof and foliage 
nearby, which a photograph may give 
us, into a similar texture in pen and ink 
lines is no small work. Without some 
previous knowledge of the difference in 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 PEN AND INK 
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A SNAPSHOT MADE BY MR. RICE AND HIS PEN AND INK INTERPRETATION OF IT 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TECHNIQUE 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY MR. RICE ON ONE OF HIS TRIPS ‘ 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


PEN AND INK 
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THE WAY HE PRODUCED THEM IN PEN AND INK 
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DRAWING IN PEN AND INK FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 





RICE 





textures, based on accurate study, it is 
well nigh impossible; but given some 
study of this kind, however, and the 
photograph often helps much farther 
along the same road. 

It is interesting to note how different- 
ly people interpret the same photograph. 
There is no special method for this work, 
save that of simplicity, and the purpose 
of calling attention to its present treat- 
ment is merely to show how one must 
often depart from the original photo- 
graph in order to get the effect of it. 
In pen work it is always the best plan 
to begin work only with the shadows and 
shadow sides of objects leaving all the 
lights to be considered last. In this way 
it will soon become apparent how little 
detail is needed after the main shadows 
are expressed ; while if the case is reversed 
and the light sides are considered first, 
there is apt to be so much elaboration 
of detail that all contrast of light and 
shade is lost by the time you turn your 
attention to the darker sides. 

Certainly the photograph has had a 
great influence on the art of today, and 
to men who have been strong enough to 
perceive its truths, and not to become 
imitators of its array of commonplace 
and surface details, it has been an aid 
and inspiration. It has done away with 
numerous conventionalities of actions in 
pictures of men and animals, and has 
broadened our ideas of composition and 
the distribution of light and dark. 

The photograph, which reveals to us 
many new aspects of nature, has done its 
part toward the production of really 
great works. Another service the photo- 
graph has rendered the artist is an in- 
direct one, and yet may be mentioned 
it has educated the people by its 
countless reproductions of the great 


here 
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works of the masters. If the photo- 
graph had done nothing else for art, this 
alone would be an inestimable service. 

In the sketches which accompany 
this paper, you will see by comparison 
with the photographs from which they 
were taken that the contrasts of light 
and shade are rendered with much more 
distinctness than in the photograph; 
even at the frequent sacrifice of color. 

You will observe too how the buildings 
lean in the one photograph due to the 
operator not holding the camera level, 
and how it was necessary to correct this 
distortion in the drawing. 

Another point that you must consider 
is the numerous spots in a photograph of 
equal darkness. If you render them 
just as they are, your picture will lack a 
center of interest. You must select the 
spot that interests you most and render 
it strong and dark and keep other darks 
relatively lighter. That is the sub- 
ordination of all darks or solid blacks to 
one spot near the center of the picture, 
must be felt in glancing at the picture, 
otherwise the eye flits from one spot to 
the other and never finds any spot upon 
which to rest. 

The preliminary pencil drawing is 
done with a medium hard pencil H.B. 
on a sheet of bristol board “kid finish’”’ 
preferred. After the subject is carefully 
laid in and the principal shadows as well, 
you are ready for the inking. Use India 
ink and draw in the shadows with a No. 
404 Gillott pen, first and a small brush 
(camel’s hair) No. 4 which you may use 
to spot in boldly such places like accents 
and the deepest darks. After the 
shadows have been carefully rendered, 
there is really little else that need be 
done except the suggestion of pattern or 
of the color values in the light areas. 
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DRAWING IN PEN AND INK FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 








For these I use a No. 170 or No. 303 
Gillott pen. The safest rule to follow in 
rendering with the pen is: ‘ Let your 
lines follow the direction that the sur- 
face follows rather than the shadows on 
the surface. ”’ 

Avoid “cross hatching”’ lines as much 
as possible. The cross hatch has its 
use in shadowy places or sometimes in 
producing softness in foliage which is in 
shadow. While cross hatch lines pro- 
duce a soft effect at the same time they 
destroy what is known to the artist as 
“texture.”’ 

Texture is a matter of great impor- 
tance in rendering a variety of objects. 
In foliage texture may be obtained by 
studying the individual growth of trees 
and aiming to let the pen strokes follow 
these lines as much as possible. The 
variety in width of lines and width of 
white spaces between black lines is of 
great importance in expressing texture. 
Heavy lines look coarser when widely 
separated. It is, however, advisable 
to keep pen work rather open to allow for 
the mechanical process of reproduc- 
tion. 

Eliminate outlines whenever possible 
and let your tints be formed by groups 
of lines to express the edges. ‘‘There 
is, of course, no authority in nature for 
a positive outline; we see objects only by 
the difference in color of the other ob- 
jects behind and around them,’’ but 
there are plenty of occasions especially 
in shadow edges when an outline is not 
only necessary but very desirable to 
give snap and firmness to the edges. 
Another use of the outline, which may 
be styled a convention, is to represent 


distant objects like hills, trees or moun- 
tains or even cloudy skies in pure out- 
line. 

Pen and Ink drawing is a sort of short- 
hand expression in art and it is apt to 
lose its individuality if you aim to express 
too many values, as for example those of 
a wash drawing. Too elaborate an 
arrangement of tones and values pro- 
duces monotonous grays and a general 
indirectness of method. The _ very 
nature of the pen seems to lend itself to 
the particular function of picking out 
the most essential features of a subject. 

So let your aim be economy of line and 
directness of method. Let every line 
mean something and do not use a dozen 
lines when five or six will express a tone 
much more clearly and directly. 

The rendering of foliage is an import- 
ant element in landscape drawing and is 
really a subject in itself. If you wish to 
make a success of it you must first be 
able to make a good drawing in pencil. 
Much fundamental knowledge may 
however be gained by working with a 
brush only from natural trees direct 
rendering the trees in silhouette. No 
matter which way they are drawn the 
outlines should always be free and subtle 
so as to suggest the edges of leafage. In 
conclusion I would say that the student 
who aims to make a study of foliage can 
do nothing better than to make a collec- 
tion of clippings from the work of well 
known illustrators and use these as 
reference material rather than as models 
to copy from. Much suggestive ma- 
terial of this sort helps the student in 
conjunction with his studies made di- 
rectly from nature. 
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How the Print Society Was Started 


EK. HESKETH HUBBARD 


T WAS when I came from living in 

London to take up my residence in a 
quaint little country town in The New 
Forest, that it was brought home to me 
that in the rural districts of England are 
many cultured people with a real love of 
prints; but who rarely visit the import- 
ant cities where exhibitions of etchings 
are held—people with limited opportu- 
nities of seeing good modern etchings, of 
becoming more familiar with them, or 
acquiring them. 

Bitter personal experience had al- 
ready taught me that is was difficult in 
England for a young artist who has 
etched only a few plates to find any 
sort of permanent market for his 
prints, or even opportunities of regularly 
showing them to people interested. 

The idea of introducing these two 
classes—the isolated collector and the 
young etcher—soon materialized into 
The Print Society, the main function of 
which is to show the etchings of its 
etcher members to collectors in their 
own homes, as frequently as they desire; 
to give collectors the opportunity of 
seeing good etchings and etchers of find- 
ing a market for their prints. 

Before attempting to start the Society 
I made several preliminary tests to find 
out as far as possible whether the ide 
was workable. I spent several hundred 
dollars on etchings by men of fame—by 
Brangwyn, Cameron, Holroyd, and 
others. I advertised these in magazines 
and found little difficulty in disposing of 
them quickly at a profit. Incidentally, 


this brought me into touch with several 
collectors who afterwards became col- 
lector members of The Print Society. 

Results gave me confidence, though I 
was aware that the handling of work of 
less known men was not likely to be easy. 

In January, 1919, I made a start. 
The initial step was to get together 
about ten etchers. I put my scheme be- 
fore many; but only two had sufficient 
faith in the enterprise to say that they 
would come into it. I advertised in the 
British art papers; but though I re- 
ceived in response many enquiries, only 
four more etchers joined me. In April 
of that year, I nearly abandoned the 
whole thing for want of support. But 
by the end of June, nine artists had been 
persuaded. Each of these sent me 
twenty-five of their etchings (many of 
them duplicates) and in July, 1919, I 
started to circulate, in specially con- 
structed folios, these 225 prints among 
collectors. 

The first collector member to be en- 
rolled was Mr. A. W. Barret, the editor 
of Colour, who has been a good friend to 
us all along. 

In the first month of our existence as a 
Society, we sold only three etchings. 
This was not encouraging. But by 
the end of six months, things had im- 
measurably improved and we were find- 
ing a purchaser for one out of every three 
prints we handled. Things now went 
ahead by leaps and bounds. When it 
was evident that the idea behind the 
Society was a good one, it was not diffi- 
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cult to enroll new members. The re- 
quests for folios from collectors became 
so great that there was soon a waiting 
list. 

Many young etchers who found them- 


selves in difficulties over their work 


(LINE AND AQUATINT ETCHING) 
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wrote for advice, and would-be collec- 
tors asked us to recommend books on 
This gave me the ides 


print-collecting. 
of preparing a book that should answer 
every 


their enquiries. In this, as in 


enterprise, I found the etcher members 
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ready to give their whole-hearted sup- 
port. The result was a guinea book 
“On Making and Collecting Etchings,”’ 
to which members contributed articles. 
This, the first of a series of books the 
Society has in contemplation, was 
issued in November last, and within a 
month every copy had been sold. His 
Majesty the King accepted a copy. 

In February of last year, The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts kindly invited us 
to send a collection of our etchings to 
America as one of their Travelling Ex- 
hibitions. This wedid. The collection 
was shown first at The Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, where two-thirds of 
the exhibits found purchasers. It was 
favourably noticed in The Washington 
Evening Star and other papers. An 
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illustrated article on the exhibition then 
went to Baltimore and to other cities in 
the United States. 

We can honestly claim, I think, 
already to have helped to stimulate 
interest in etching by giving collectors 
the opportunity of frequently handling 
good etching in their own homes. Most 
of our etcher members are men of the 
younger generation and not a few devel- 
oped in quite a remarkable way due, 
to some extent, to the encouragement 
they have received by selling so many 
prints through the Society. Apprecia- 
tion is a great stimulant, and a good 
check is a pleasant and genuine mani- 
festation of appreciation. 

The causes of success are not far to 
seek. The Print Society is a unique 
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Society—there being, I believe, no other 
Society in the world offering the same 
facilities to etchers and collectors. We 
are adaptable; we are always prepared 
to try out new ideas, to meet the wishes 
and needs of our members. Many 
societies retard their growth by an 
unwieldy number of rules and large 
committees that cramp enterprise. The 
Print Society has reduced these to the 
barest minimum. 

We are now circulating not only 
among collectors in the rural districts 
of the British Isles, but in all the princi- 
pal cities in Great Britain, among collec- 
tors in the United States of America, in 
Canada, France, Italy, Belgium, Nor- 
way, New Zealand, Australia, Malay, 
and China. In all, there are about ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of etchings in 


circulation. In a few years’ time, we 
hope to be circulating one hundred 
thousand dollar's worth. We have 
just brought together an exhibition 
similar to that sent to the United States, 
but twice as large, to tour the British 
Isles, and we have been asked to send 
exhibitions to New Zealand and to 
Australia. This year, we are starting a 
magazine devoted solely to etching and 
have in contemplation a series of hand- 
books of interest to collectors and 
etchers. 

The possibilities are limitless for the 
love of prints seems universal. They 
are shrewd judges of an etching in 
Scotland, the British are interested 
and keen; but for real appreciation 
and enthusiasm, give me an Amer- 
ican. 
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Helps for Primary and Grade Teachers 


THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE CONDUCTED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MISS JESSIE TODD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 








Public School Drawing 
JESSIE TODD 


N ART SCHOOL we are apt to find 

students who are primarily interested 
in art and many talent. 
Some of these go out to teach or super- 
vise in our public schools. It is neces- 
sary for the Art Schools to get the point 
of view of the Public Schools. 

In the Public Schools, we find children 


who have 


who are good students, eager to learn 
what we have to teach them, who like 
art as they like other school subjects if it 
is made clear to them. People have 
met and discussed this and that method 
of teaching writing whether it should be 
They have met 
and discussed this and that method of 
teaching reading, making a science out of 
if. How about art? This is usually 
the type of meeting: We make an ap- 
peal to correlate art work with history, 
language, and other subjects. Some 
teacher who has been unusually success- 
ful demonstrates or shows drawings 
made by the children. The super- 
visors there say: ‘She has the point of 
view.” Very fewsay: “Just how did 
you teach it?’”’ The more I see teachers 
trying to get children in the upper 
grades to illustrate history stories and 
the children failing to do it (and this is 
true in more places than where it is 


arm movement or not. 


successful) I realize that it is because the 
children have no foundation. 

Suppose the children have to illus- 
trate, in.geography, the type of work 
elephanis do in some countries. They 
can’t illustrate this because most of 
them can’t draw an elephant. This is 
only one case, there are many others. 
In a progressive fourth grade in this 
country I saw a teacher last week ask 
the children to draw a picture to illus- 
trate They had studied it 
several months. I asked her if I might 
see the results. They were very poor. 
They showed very clearly that the 
children could draw very few things. 
If they had known how to represent 
people, they could easily have dressed 
them as Greeks. If they had known 
how to represent boats, they could have 
made a Greek boat from what they had 
studied. Let us stop talking about cor- 
relating art with other subjects or teach 
children something in the primary grades 
and teach them still more in the upper 
grades. If they can draw some things, 
the correlation will take care of itself. 
It will be just the same as in composition. 
The child could not write a composition 
if he did not know how to write and spell. 
I had a practice teacher say to me the 


Greece. 
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other day: ‘I had no idea you had to 
study so hard to get ready to teach a 
drawing lesson. I’ve practiced all the 
week-end to simplify these figures.”’ I 
thought she had expressed it very well. 
Many public school teachers, and just as 
many art teachers, try to teach drawing 
without preparing each lesson. 

The child needs help in working it out. 
You might put a fine drawing of an 
elephant in front of the children. They 
will draw it but the results are not 
nearly so good as if you had taught it to 
them, step by step. The wise teacher 
will try to dictate it one way and if the 
majority do not get it, she will try 
another way, just as she would do if she 
were teaching reading. Let us take it 
for granted that we agree that children 
need to be taught to draw in a very 
definite way. 

The next thing we must guide is this: 
The child should go slowly and care- 


fully several times until he can draw the 
thing well. Children will want to draw 
it from memory the second time some- 
times. If they draw it from memory 
before they can do it well, the results will 
be cruder. If they draw it carefully at 
first and repeat it until they learn it but 
always trying to make it better by 
comparison with the good drawing, 
they will memorize it and it will be 
better. 

When one animal is learned, the next 
animal is not so hard to learn. 

When children have learned the 
elephant in this given form, they will 
change it and put it in different posi- 
tions. They may bring pictures to help 
them. In the Spring of the year, when 
the circus comes to town, children love 
to draw elephants. It lends to the 
interest to draw elephants in the circus 
with clowns on their backs or boys feed- 
ing elephants. 





PROJECTS INCLUDING ANIMALS ALWAYS APPEAL TO CHILDREN. 
BARNYARD TOYS MADE BY STUDENTS OF THE 
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ABOVE ARE A GROUP OF 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 








ANIMAL LIFE 14 


AN ELEPHANT 








@® Make 4 dots like these 


. Notice that the 2 top ones are 
closer together. 


@® Watch where I put 
° the next two dots 





@ See how the line curves 
wie will make it just up 
to this next dot 


® Let us pod ne at this dot 
and go up down again. S 
‘ at this next dot aitiaes 





il, 


if ® look at my line See 


how if curves like a hill or 
mountain. Now draw yours. 


‘a 


© Notice my line. Can you 
make a litile short one 
‘ like mine? 





7 


® See how it gets 
wider 





— 





—_— 


LZ 


Go on making it wider 
© until you —ee the next dot 








HERE IS A PROBLEM THAT THE CHILDREN WILL ALL ENJOY. THE TEACHER CAN COPY THESE PRO- 
GRESSIVE STEPS ON TO THE BOARD USING THE EXPLANATIONS GIVEN. TRY IT ON THE BLACKBOARD 


AND SEE HOW IT WORKS 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1923 
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ANIMAL LIFE 14 AN ELEPHANT 


AWA 








- 


® het us start below the bottom dot 
= od 3 onan | ae ed 
not qui a 
and curve bil gen yeoch the other dot 


A |Z 


@ book at line. Tt is longer. His leg looks as if his Try to make his skin look like an elephants. PI dot 
trousers fons | too big for him. like a clownis trousers. Qa Notice it is lower down then Dot 2 shapes 


BA 


@ Make a line for his foot 
Notice it curves downward 








f 


@ He is throwing his leg back as he walks along. @ Make this leg like the one | have just drawn 


® Place Dot No.3 This dot is higher than Det 4 and lower @ Here we have Mr Elephant. trynk, tail and all 
than Dot 5. This is important, so be careful 

















MORE STEPS IN THE ELEPHANT DRAWING. IT MAY REQUIRE MORE THAN ONE ATTEMPT BUT THE 
COMPLETED PROJECT WILL LEAVE AN INDELIBLE IMPRESSION UPON THE MINDS OF THE YOUNG 
ARTISTS 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 1923 
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Nature’s Toy Shop 


ELLEN A. 


‘ 


; ES, children, we have had a delight- 

ful time during the 
months gathering our material from the 
woods and fields for our nature toys, 
and how many treasures we have found. 
As the toys we shall make are very 
simple, all the tools we shall need are a 
good knife, a sharp nail, a pair of scissors 
and some glue. 


summer 


“Let us make an elephant first, as it is 
the largest of all animals. We shall 
name it Anna May, after the wonder- 
fully intelligent elephant in the movies. 
We shall play that she can do all of 
Anna May’s tricks—kneel down, throw 
up her trunk or tail; laugh, gather 
flowers, dance, and do anything she is 
told todo. She will come whenever she 
is called and this is very nice. We like 
Anna May and will do our best in build- 
ing her. 

“First, we shall make the body, using 
the cocoon we found on the hazel branch. 
The little creature that had woven these 
fibers together so strongly for its warm 
little house had flown away and left 
the empty shell. We shall put some 
moss or cotton inside to keep it in 
shape. Next, we shall add her legs 
which are an inch and a quarter long, 
and are made of small, gray twigs of 
pine, hazel, or oak. Cut four holes in 
the lower part of the body, dip the ends 
of the legs in glue and set them in the 
holes one quarter of an inch; the better 
way is to sharpen the end so it will enter 
the body more easily. Now we shall 
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stand Anna May up and let the glue 
harden. 

“Now we shall add her trunk, tail, and 
ears, which are made of the lichen we 
found on an old tree trunk. We must 
line the lichen first, by gluing rather 
tough paper on the under side to make it 
stronger and more easily handled. 
Shape the trunk by rolling, and glue it to 
the outside of Anna May’s face, adding 
a small, black tack on each side of the 
trunk for the eyes. The tusks are 
made of small pieces of white wood 
glued in just below the eyes. The ears 
also are lined, shaped, and glued into 
place. The tail is made in the same 
ways as the trunk, only we shall make a 
little hole and set the tail in, instead of 
gluing it on the outside. Now we have 
Anna May finished, and I think you 
have done very nicely. 

“We shall build the ox next. Have 
you ever heard the story of the faithful 
oxen, how they plodded along, day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month, hauling heavy wagons loaded 
with sturdy men, their families and all 
their household goods? Locating in the 
far West, these pioneers opened up the 
gold mines, cleared land, sawed lumber, 
built cities, and made it possible for us 
to enjoy the comforts we have today. 
Let us build the ox strong and hardy, 
like these brave pioneers. First we 
shall take a piece of beeswax or paraffine, 
mould it in the shape of the body of an 
ox, cover the body with dark, brown 
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SOME UNIQUE 
VISITORS FROM 
NATURES 
TOY SHOP 


ANNA MAY 








PETER PIG 


HOW MANY CAN 
YOU MAKE ON 
YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION ? 





OLIVER OX 











. 


A PIG, ELEPHANT, OX AND TURKEY. ALL MADE FROM THINGS FOUND IN THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 
ENCOURAGE THE CHILDREN TO TRY MAKING SIMILAR ANIMALS DURING THEIR SUMMER VACATION 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, June 19238 
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moss or fine corn silk, using glue to hold it 
on. The eyes are the spores from moss, 
but we may use small tacks instead. 
We shall make the ears of small pieces of 
pine cones or acorns, the horns of a 
twisted bit of corn husk or jointed grass. 
Now we shall make four holes in the 
under part of the body for the legs which 
are one and a quarter inches long, and 
are made of dark wood or small branches 
with the ends sharpened, dipped in glue, 
and set in the body. We shall make 
another hole for the tail which is simply 
a piece of grass in seed time. The work 
is well done, but I am certain that the 
next one will be still better. 

“Shall we make a pig? How many of 
you boys and girls have been fortunate 
enough to see a mother pig with a 
family of baby pigs? Little piggies are 
almost as cunning as kittens with their 
bright eyes, and round pink noses. 
Some pigs are black, some are white, 
others are spotted black and white. In 
one of my walks in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, I visited a pig farm where 
there were hundred of pigs of a variety I 
had 
reddish brown, with white spots. 


They were 
My 
first thought was that 1 must have one 
of those cute little pigs. The price of 
the very smallest ones was three 
dollars. I would have to raise my 
piggie on the bottle and I had very close 
neighbors who might object to a real pig 
in the neighborhood; so I decided that I 
had better leave that little pig on the 
farm. I have forgotten the 
picture those pigs made roaming on the 
mountain top. 

‘The pig we shall make may be kept 
in the parlor. We shall take a nice 
plump acorn, the larger the better, and 
make four holes on the underside for the 


never seen. before. 


never 


legs; two holes on the upper side, near 
the pointed end, for the eyes; two holes 
just above the eyes for the ears; and one 
hole on the upper part of the round end 
for the tail. The legs are made of small 
pieces of wood or toothpicks, and they 
should not be over three-fourths of an 
inch long. Dip the end of each piece in 
glue and set each leg in its proper place, 
pushing it well up into the body. It is 
best to let the legs dry or set before in- 
serting the ears and tail. The ears are 
made of very small pieces of the shell 
of the acorn dipped in glue, and set in 
the holes prepared for them. The holes 
for the eyes are darkened withink. The 
tail should always have a little curl or 
twist; many times you will find little 
rootlets of shrubs or trees that answer 
very well. It would be nice to make 
several pigs and to build a pen for them 
and put in a little food-trough made from 
the half of an acorn. I am pleased to 
see that you like your piggie. 

“We shall now make a turkey and he 
must be a beauty, as the turkeys are the 
aristocrats of the barn-yard. They 
strut about with outspread tails and 
flaming wattles, calling attention to 
themselves by their cheery ‘gobble, 
gobble’ as much as to say, ‘Are we not 
handsome?’ They are wonderful 
fowls with their brilliant coloring. Some 
are a metallic bronze that glistens like 
burnished gold and takes on a different 
light with every step; others are pure 
white, some are black; some are gray; 
while others have all these colors mixed. 
They almost rival the peacocks. The 
turkey we shall create will be a fine 
bronze turkey made from a cone of the 
Douglas fir tree, which lives for several 
hundred years and is next in size to the 
Sequoia, the largest of American trees. 
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“To begin with, we shall select a good 
sized, perfect cone. Take some par- 
affine or putty and mould it into the 
shape of a turkey’s head, using some 
little bright colored twig or string for the 
tassel which turkeys wear above their 
bills and below their eyes. There is al- 
ways a short stem to the cone which will 
form a good support for the head. Put 
some glue on the little stem of the cone, 
press the head in place and let it dry 
before adding the watile, which is made 
of a very small piece of red native 
material and glued to the turkey’s breast 


just underneath the Small, 
black seeds may be used for eyes. 


head. 
For 
the legs, we shall cut small sections from 
what we shall call the blossom end of 
the cone, leaving only a very few of the 
small, shell-like scales on each leg. The 
legs are glued in the proper position on 
the under side of the body. The tail, 
which is the prettiest part of the turkey, 
is made by cutting several of the three- 
pointed bracts from another cone and 
gluing them around the blossom end. 
It will require three cones to make one 
turkey.” 


Hr 


AN EASY WAY TO CUT OUT A DOG. 
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YOU START WITH THE LETTER H AND BEFORE 
YOU KNOW IT, FIDO WAGS HIS TAIL AT you! 
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The Humorous in Art 


HAZEL THORP HATHAWAY 


HE class bell rings, and the pupils 

who are preparing for the Regents 
examination in representation file into 
the drawing room, portfolios gripped 
tightly under their arms, for mislaid or 
forgotten materials is a very serious 
offense in the eyes of the art teacher. 
Materials must be at hand and every 
one ready for work when the gong 
sounds. 

“Yes, there they are,” thinks the 
class. ‘‘The same old plant jars and 
the orange pitchers, doomed to remain 
on the model stand until handles, spouts, 
ellipses, and the relation of circles to 
that tiresome old eye-level shall have 
been correctly represented. Well, lets 
get to work. We must be sure to think 
of the placing and arrangement before 
we being to draw. We must measure 
carefully in order to get the correct 
proportions, and then, of course, there’s 
that old ellipse whose sides never will 
curve as we want them to curve.” 

Everyone is’ tense! Pencils are 
gripped at just the correct angle, and 
tongues are describing ares and loops as 
the pencil traces the required but very 
elusive curves of the ellipse on the paper. 
The oppressive silence is broken occa- 
sionally by the very audible sigh issuing 
as it were from the very soul of the boy 
in the rear seat, who doesn’t see why he 
has to know so many things in order to 
be able to draw a “common every day 
pitcher.” 

There, that’s done! Now for some- 
thing he likes to do. 
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It is not long before a giggle from one 
of the girls attracts the attention of the 
class, and golden peals of laughter 
threaten for a time to dispel forever the 
indigo of the atmosphere. 

Complementary harmony of color and 
sounds might prove very uncomplimen- 
tary to the teacher without humor did 
she not rise to the occasion. The girl of 
the gloom-dispelling giggle had allowed 
her glance to fall upon the caricature of 
one of the pupils, sketched in bold relief 
by the, “‘ best draw-er”’ in the class. All 
eyes turn from the sketch to see what 
teacher willdo. But the teacher, gifted 
with the desirable sense, instead of rising 
in her pedagogical wrath and confis- 
cating the work of art, (?) laughs with 
the pupils. Holding the sketch before 
them, she points out the mistakes and 
makes suggestions in regard to composi- 
tion, line andform. Then returning the 
drawing, she compliments the young 
artist upon his original idea and the way 
in which he had expressed it. 

The above may be slightly over- 
drawn as far as most drawing sections 
go, but during some of my inspection 
trips, I have felt the solemnity of the 
class to be rather painful. I think many 
teachers in their attempts to instill a 
love for the beautiful into the minds of 
the rising generation of young hopefuls, 
too often forget the humorous side of 
life. Why not allow pupils who have 
talent along this line, the opportunity 
to develop it, and thus help to make the 
drawing period profitable even though 











ANIMAL LIFE 14 CARTOON ELEPHANT 


TWO OF THE ELEPHANTS DRAWN BY CHILDREN IN MISS HATHAWAY'S 
CLASS. THESE WERE DONE IN BLACK AND WHITE ON TINTED PAPER 
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THE MOVING PICTURE AS AN AID IN DEVELOPING ORIGINALITY 


WILCOX 





we don’t develop Rembrandts and 
Millets. 

». The other day in my junior high 
school class in representation two of my 
best pupils finished their work, as usual, 
before the rest of the class. In order 
to prevent serious complications (they 
were two very wide-awake boys) I set 
before them a symbolic representation 
of the G.O.P. ‘‘There boys,” said I, 
“draw his royal highness and dress him 
up in any way you please.” The 
accompanying sketches are the-result. 
Although I did not approve of the 
bottle so lovingly encircled by the 
elephant’s trunk in the one case, I made 


no comments, as I felt that perhaps the 
idea had been suggested to his mind by 
local conditions. 

I believe the boys derived more 
benefit from this sketch than they would 
have, had I placed before them another 
ancient pitcher or teapot, as the cartoon 
called for originality, careful selection 
and a 
Last but not least, it called 


of colors, certain technic in 
handling. 
forth a good laugh, and gave the rest of 
the pupils a chance to relax, and to 
realize that, as one boy expressed it, 
representation in drawing “is kinda nice 


after all.” 


The Moving Picture as an Aid in Developing Originality 


ERNINE M. WILCOX 


ANY ideas are being successfully 
worked out in developing origi- 
nality in the drawing of the grade 
children. These are very interesting. 
It must be monotonous and disap- 
pointing to bright,energetic children to 
have their originality suppressed during 
every drawing lesson. Of course, child- 
ren must be taught to master the fun- 
damentals. Without these the rest is 
impossible. But, we can all remember 
how dull a long, continuous series of 
these lessons became. 

The study of action figures is taken in 
the grades, but is it not mostly confined 
to single line figures, or to the drawing of 
a child posed, the whole class working on 
the same figure? It is true that a little 
action can be expressed in these especial- 
ly posed children, but is it sufficient to 
fulfill the children’s needs? 


Life! life and action is what appeals to 
a child at the elementary school age. 
Why should we not make use of his 
knowledge of life and his powers of 
observation and develop them in his 
drawing work? The results would be 
most satisfactory and refreshing. 

Children see things as a series of 
events or actions. Very seldom are they 
content to regard one object, one picture, 
even one action for long. They demand 
a change continually. Their imagina- 
tions flit on and on, and the events or 
pictures must keep pace or the children 
lose interest. The latter accounts 
greatly for the children’s absorbing in- 
terest in the moving pictures. Since 
they have seen pictures that keep pace 
with even their highest flights of imagin- 
ation, they do not care so much for the 
stereopticon pictures with which they 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 CARTOONS 
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DRAWINGS MADE FROM MEMORY BY A TEN YEAR OLD BOY AFTER SEEING CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


IN “PAY DAY.’’ MEMORY DRAWING IS A FINE AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ART ABILITY 
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THE MOVING PICTURE AS AN AID IN 


DEVELOPING ORIGINALITY WILCOX 





thrilled. Their innate 


love of action is at last being satisfied. 


were once so 

Ask a child of grammar school age for 
his story of a moving picture, after he 
has watched it, absorbed, for an hour or 
so. Does he see the pictures in action 
all again? He certainly does! 
And does he thrill at his own verbal ex- 
You will find that he 


over 


pression of it? 
loes. 

How about expressing the same story 
in the drawing class? Is it possible? It 
The vivid pictures in the 
child’s mind seem to influence his hand. 
As a child almost always remembers a 
story in pictures 
drawing seems to be a natural medium of 
expression. 


seems to be. 


instead of words, 


The moving pictures based on the 
stories that the children have read and 
love make wonderful drawing lessons. 
Explain to the children that the pictures 
showing the events in action must fol- 
low consecutively, in order to make the 
story clear. Most children are familiar 
with the cast-off pieces of film that are 
found near the moving picture theaters. 
They readily grasp the idea that a whole 
“movie”’ is divided into many complete 
pictures, following in sequence, and 
varying slightly as they progress. 

These moving pictures may be told 
first in the language period, giving the 
teacher an opportunity to influence the 
children in their choice of good, clean 
plays. 

Of course, all children are not gifted in 
drawing. That problem must be faced. 


But, since the children have been work- 
ing on the moving pictures, I have 
found that some of the former seeming 
lack of ability was lack of interest in 
the subject chosen for the drawing 
lesson. 

Wonderful results will not be had at 
first. It is best to start with simple 
stories from their reading books, which 
At first it is best for 
the whole class to work on the same 


have few pictures. 


story, the important scenes of the story 
been chosen during the 
But illustrating the 
““movies,”’ the children must work on 
their own, for they have not all seen the 
same films. Indeed, it is quite possible 
for the teacher to understand her class 
better after she has seen the kind of film 


having first 


discussion. in 


which appeals to the individuals. 

The average child remembers a Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Tom Mix 
and Charlie Chaplin film best. So when 
a boy said he wanted to draw Charlie 
Chaplin in “Pay Day,” I could say 
nothing. I had asked for plenty of 
action, and, where could I find more 
than in a Charlie Chaplin film? 

The pictures were drawn by a 
year old boy in a forty-five minute 


ten 
drawing period. It is even possible to 
Charlie” himself. 

After a few drawing lessons in this 


recognize “* 
kind of self-expression the children seem 
more content to return to their study of 
the rather uninterestingessentials. Some 
of their repressed energy, their love of 
action seems to have been satisfied. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 PROGRESSIVE DRAWINGS 











AN EASY WAY TO DRAW 


This problem presents to the child his power thru the use of the geometric symbols 
0 -O-4-to create fanciful stories or the familiar characters of which ‘his stories are 
made up These drawings show how the work can be done in three simple steps 




















HUMPTY DUMPTY GOOSIE GANDER THREE WISE MEN 
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SHOWING AN EASY WAY TO SKETCH LEADING CHARACTERS IN THREE NURSERY RHYMES. THESE 
WERE TRIED OUT IN THE FIRST AND SECOND GRADES BY MISS KEMP WITH GRATIFYING RESULTS. 
PROGRESSIVE DRAWINGS ARE COMING TO THE FRONT AS A SURE WAY TO TEACH DRAWING PRINCIPLES 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Book Reviews 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT, by Orison Swett Marden is a book full of help and inspiration 
for the teacher. It not only is of assistance to the teacher as an individual, but it contains many 
stories and anecdotes of famous people that can be read to the students. This splendid book 
should be in every school library. Published by the Success Co., Petersburg, N. Y., and San Jose, 
California. 


LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG, by Carolyn Verhoeff is a charming little book in which child 
comradeship and kindness to animals are the dominant notes. This book is an ideal one for use 
in the story reading hour on Friday afternoons. It will leave a definite message in the hearts of 
the children. Publishers, Page and Company, Boston. Price, $1.65. 


TOY CRAFT, by Leon H. Baxter, Director Manual Training, St. Johnsbury, Vt., is full of 
definite instructions for the making of toys for boys and girls. The subjects given are all worth 
while, and can be made by the younger students. It contains many full page illustrations. 
Publishers, Bruce Pub. Co., Millwaukee, Wis. Price $1.30 net. 


HAND CRAFT PROJECTS, book 2 is the second of a series by Frank I. Solar, who is editor 
of several books on crafts projects. It contains nearly seventy interesting projects .that may be 
made by the average boy or girl. Mr. Solar worked these ideas out carefully in his own shop and 
has made his instructions so clear as to be easily understood. Published by Bruce Pub. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $1.25. 


WORLD METRIC STANDARDIZATION, compiled by Aubrey Drury, is a book of timely 
importance. It urges the standardization of all weights and measures into that of the metric 
system. The present world lack of uniformity is responsible for much loss of time and many 
misunderstandings. ‘Teachers should all help out in this most worthy cause. Other nations 
have adopted the proposed standard system in the last few years, and it is high time the United 
States began to give it consideration. This book is published by the World Metric Standardization 
Council, New York City. Price, $5.00. 








